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124 Dividends 


"THEN the million-plus holders 
Wii American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Company shares receive 
their dividend of $2.25 per share 
on April 15, it will mark the com- 
pletion of exactly 31 years during 
which the same quarterly pay- 
ment has been maintained. 

In that period the stock has sold 
as low as $70.25 a share, risen as 
high as $310.25. 


Shares 


> a ; 
Price Range Outstanding 


Year High Low At Year-End 
1922 $128.25 $114.50 6,993,474 
1923 128.75 119.12 7,355,192 
1924 134.75 121.12 8.884.781 
1925 145.00 130.62 9,215,975 
1926 151.00 139.62 10,643,278 
1927 185.50 149.25 11,034,156 
1928 211.00 172.00 12.896.914 
1929 310.25 193.25 13,223,398 
1930 274.25 170.37 17.956.512 
1931 201.75 = =112.12 18.658,361 
1932 137.37 70.25 18,662,275 
1933 134.75 86.50 18,662,275 
1934 125.25 100.12 18,662,275 
1935 160.50 98.87 18,662,275 
1936 190.12) 149.50 18,685,095 


The first quarterly payment of 
$2.25 was made on July 15, 1921. 
At the end of that year the 
‘company had outstanding 5.481.- 
the close 
of 1951, the number of outstanding 
shares had soared to 33,179,450, 
an increase of 505 per cent. The 


) 
393 common shares. By 


number of share owners meanwhile 

rose from 186,342 to 1.100.000. 
A.T.&T. stock was listed on the 

New York Stock Exchange on Sep- 


tember 4, 1901. In each of the 
vears 1901 through 1905, cash 








dividend payments amounted to 
$7.50 per share; payments of $8.00 
a share were made in each of the 
years 1906 through 1920, while 
the 1921 cash dividend payments 
amounted to $8.50 per share. 

During the years that the annual 
dividend rate was $7.50, the stock 
had a price range on the Stock 
Exchange of from $117.25 to 
$186; it ranged from $88 to 
$153.12 while the $8 rate was in 
effect; and from $95.75 to $119.50 
in 1921 when $8.50 was paid. 


Shares 


a P 
Price Range Outstanding 


Year High low At Year-End 
1937 187.00 140.00 18,686,794 
1938 150.25 111.00 18,686,794 
1939 171.25 148.00 18,686,794 
1940 175.25 145.00 18,686,794 
1941 168.75 = 115.25 18,686,794 
1942 134.75 101.25 18,686,794 
1943 158.37 = 127.12 18,797,202 
1944 166.87 156.00 19,389,432 
1945 196.50 157.00 20,166.251 
1946 200.25 = 159.75 20,606,999 
1947 174.75 = 149.75 21,487,982 
1948 158.62 147.87 23,350,963 
1949 150.62 138.00 25,261,183 
1950 161.75 146.25 28,615,956 
1951 163.12 150.00 33.179.450 


The tabulation shows the price 
range for A.T.&T. stock in each of 
the full years that the present $9.00 
annual dividend rate has been in 
effect. as well as the number of 
shares outstanding at each year-end. 
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WHAT 


MANAGEMENT CAN LEARN 
FROM ITS SHARE OWNERS 


3y Harry A. Butts, Chairman, General Mills, Inc. 


[' Is AN axiom of our system that 
ownership begets responsibil- 
ity. Ownership of shares in in- 
dustry is no exception. This re- 
sponsibility takes the form of a 
desire to see the corporation do 
well and prosper. 

In General Mills. the share owner 
is regarded as an active partner 
in the business. Management is. in 
reality, the balance wheel coor- 
dinating the interests of the owners. 
the employees and the customers. 
Management does its best job when 
these elements are so managed that 
the best results are achieved for all. 

\re share owners interested in 
than the financial 
of company operations? 
perience of General Mills is that 


more aspects 


The CX- 


they definitely are. In the process 
of catering to these other interests, 
management can learn a great deal 
from owners of the business. 

The conclusion of General Mills 
in this regard recently was cor- 
the Re- 
search Corporation of Princeton. 
New Jersey. A survey by that or- 
ganization showed that 24 per cent 


roborated — by Opinion 


of the share owners in a given 


number of corporations were inter- 





ested in purely financial matters 
such as earnings and dividends. 
More than 71 per cent had broader 
interest. Briefly stated. they wanted 
to know about what 
described as the “real character” 
of the company. 

1938 Mills 


pioneered a program of informal 


more Was 


Since General has 


regional meetings with share own- 


















“Management can learn much from 
rubbing elbows with share owners. 


ers throughout the country. Except 
for the war vears, these gatherings 
have been held every two years in 
leading cities across the nation. 
For example, during October and 
November of 1950. General Mil!s 


1 


took the story of the “crop year" 
that ended May 31 to its 13,000 
owners at meetings beginning with 
San Francisco and ending with the 
headquarters community of Min- 
neapolis. 
Between these cities presenta- 
at Los Angeles. 
Buffalo. Okla- 
York City and 


tions were made 
Detroit. 
homa City, New 
Washineton. D. C. 


Share owner att 


Chicago. 


‘ndance averaged 
about 50 per cent of those invited. 
or approximately 20 per cent of 
the company’s ownership. 

In addition, special presentations 
were made to “mock share owner 
sessions” composed of business 
at the Wharton 
School of Finance, Philadelphia, 
and the University of Minnesota 


school students 


School of Business Administration. 





the road,” it is also presented to 
meetings of security students and 
researchers whose job it is to 
analyze corporate affairs. In 1950 
one such meeting was held at New 
York City. The 1952 schedule calls 
for a repeat in this city, and a sec- 
ond presentation at Boston. These 
meetings are characterized by ques- 
tions often technical in nature, 
probing for facts and figures per- 
tinent to investors. All are answer- 
ed extemporaneously. While the 
company reserves the right to re- 
frain from handling questions with 
competitive overtones, experience 
has shown it is seldom if ever neces- 
to invoke this stricture. 

At the meetings of the actual 
share owners the chairman of the 
board. the comptroller and_ the 


sary 


leading local executive greeted 


NET EARNINGS ADJUSTED TO PREWAR DOLLARS 


Fiscal years ended May 31 

















Minneapolis. 

It is company pol- fete 
icy to include uni-  ™ | 
versity presentations = 
on each of the bien- , am 
nial itineraries. This | 


practice helps bridge 
the gap that often ex- 
ists between colleges 
of the 
operating corporation, 


business and 








and provides new 
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AS REPORTED 









































channels for coopera- 
tion and understanding. As might 
be expected, these sessions are 
often characterized by blunt ques- 
tion and answer periods in which 
the 
agement 


“share owners” 
with 
theoretical points of view. 


pepper man- 


actual as well as 


While the company show is “on 
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General Mills’ 1951 annual report 
shows share owners how much earn- 
ings mean in terms of buying power. 


every share owner. There was an 
informal visiting period before and 
after the The 
“program” part of the meeting 


one-hour session. 


was limited to a brief exposition 








James F. Bell, 








| [Ae | 


Harry A. Bullis started in the 
flour milling business in 1919, 
when he returned from overseas 
as an Army captain. He asked 
of Washburn 
Crosby Co. in Minneapolis, to take 
him on as an ordinary mill em- 
ploye. The astonished Mr. Bell ac- 
ceded, little realizing how soon 
Harry Bullis’ driving ambition 
would assert itself. Within a year 
he was head of the mill statistical 
department; by 1925 he was comptroller. When more than a 
dozen milling companies were merged in 1928 to form General 
Mills, he became secretary and comptroller of the new company. 
In 1942 he became president. Mr. Bullis has pushed a program | 
of product diversification that has more than doubled General | 
Mills’ sales volume in the last 10 years. 














of the company’s record, future 
plans, and philosophies by the 
board chairman: a specially pre- 
pared motion picture film on the 
years record; a review of fiscal 
highlights by the comptroller. 

The question period that fol- 
lowed each session provided an in- 
sight into the thinking of share 
owners. Recently we published the 
major questions asked at the 1950 
regional meetings, and a review 
of them will confirm the fact that 
there is much of a practical value 
that management can learn from 
rubbing elbows with share owners. 

Most opinions expressed by the 
owners were constructive. There 
was little evidence of a highly criti- 
cal attitude. 

Of course a great many ques- 
tions specifically concerned finan- 


cial matters. For instance, one 
question was as follows: 

(Q. How do your earnings for the 
past year compare with 1939 when 
allowance is made for increased 
production, the purchasing power 
of the dollar, increased operating 
expenses, and today’s taxes? 

The answer, which was pertinent 

not only to the share owners at 
that meeting, but to all owners of 
General Mills was: 
A. Our earnings in 1939 were 
$6.400,000, or approximately half 
of the $13,250,000 in 1950. Our 
production is about 25 per cent 
greater than ten years ago. But 
taking into account the present 
worth of the dollar. our earnings 
today are no more. and quite likely 
less in terms of dollar value and 
services rendered, than in 1939. 
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But a many more than 


financial questions concerned the 


great 


owners of General Mills. One in- 
dividual wanted to know how many 
shares were held by the average 
Another asked 


the largest percentage of shares 


owner. what was 
owned by any one person. There 
were questions on the size of the 
proxy vote at the annual meeting, 
on the company’s educational pro- 
gram for the public schools, and 
the reasons for diversification of 
company operation. The answers 
might well influence, for good or 
ill, the continued participation of 
these people in the ownership of 
the business. 


Concentrate of Public Opinion 


The share owners do not pre- 
sume that management should sur- 
render the power of administrative 


decisions necessary to run_ the 





added 


through 
have helped General Mills 
increase its sales volume. 


New products 
search 


re- 





business. On the other hand, the 
owners do appreciate being taken 
into the confidence of management 
as much as practicable. In return 
these share owners will reflect to 
management a concentrate of pub- 
lic opinion that is of genuine as- 
sistance in conducting the com- 
plex affairs of a modern business. 

Through these informal regional 
meetings, the share owners make it 
possible for management to meas- 
ure its policies and philosophies 
against an opinion yardstick that 
is strengthened by the element of 
and the 
offered by a 


individual 
fruits of 


ownership, 
incentive 
well-run business. 

We of General Mills have had 
the opportunity to observe the 
owners’ attitudes on a large variety 
of current topics. We have gotten 
answers from share owners to such 
questions as whether our company 
with 
proval, and if our employe rela- 


diversification meets ap- 
tions policies are sound. We have 
learned that share owners are not 
averse to reinvestment of earnings, 
particularly if they understand the 
hasic philosophy and policies be- 
hind this operation. 

In brief. the 
owner meeting technique for com- 


regional share 
munications is a two-way street. 
Management learns and the com- 
pany owners. on the other hand, 
taken behind the 
company operations. They bring 
new insight and understanding to 
the complex problems of manage- 


are scenes in 


ment in our present economy. 





How the Stock Market 


Looks to Me 


[' MUST BE CONFESSED that I 
approach this task with con- 


siderable diffidence, despite an ex- 
perience of half 
market's 


more than a 
the stock 
crests and shoals. 

I realize thoroughly that a com- 
that 
the hopes and fears of millions of 
persons is complex enough to ana- 
lyze even for one day. 
to gaze 


century amid 


pendium of prices registers 


To attempt 
into future weeks and 
months calls for a degree of sec- 
ond-sight, based upon the weight of 
public sentiment toward stocks as 
past weeks have shaped it, plus 
consideration of certain economic 
and political probabilities. 

At this moment. [ would be in- 
clined to go deeply into political 
currents to help chart a course for 
the remainder of 1952. 


By and large. it looks as though 


By OLIverR J. GINGOLD 
The Wall Street 


Journal 


we are likely to encounter a trading 


market from 


now until Election 
Day—that is, a market which will 
closely follow the news. It is not 
likely, in my estimation, pro- 


duce a heavy percentage decline 
in stock market averages. On the 
other hand, | cannot foresee the 
averages, particularly averages of 
industrial stocks, penetrating far 
into high ground for some 
time to come. 

History that most 
Presidential election year markets 
are, generally speaking, 


new 
teaches us 
irregular 


“special situa- 
bulges or de- 


affairs. except when 
tion” bring strong 
clines in certain industrial shares. 
This year, with all its election pos- 
sibilities, is likely to 
than 


prove more 
others of recent 
There will be the usual 
and 


irregular 
memory. 
buying 


selling by investors 
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who have strong opinions as to the 
outcome of the voting and_ its 
aftermath. 

To this writer, the outcome of 
this year’s Presidential poll will 
not be too bullish. There may be 
some market enthusiasm registered 
by Republicans if their candidate 
is victorious. However. a census 
of some large portfolio opinions 
indicates that a Republican victory 
will mean deflationary phases, al- 
though the gasping American dol- 
lar may be able to breathe easier 
That help many 
people, particularly those living on 


again. would 
fixed incomes. 

If President Truman should be 
re-elected. or any Democrat who 
espouses the Fair Deal idea, then 
Washington may continue to in- 
flate while the citizens’ income. by 
the same measure. will continue to 
deflate. That. in theory. might help 
stocks for a while. other economic 
elements being favorable. 

But to try to look far beyond 
Election Day be 
effrontery for a commentator, Sup- 


would sheer 
pose, after absorbing my premise. 
we examine some practical aspects 
of the market. 

The public utility stocks of the 
New York Stock Exchange list 
have been holding around a 20- 
vear high. In fact, right now, with 
the Dow. Jones & Co. 
standing close to 50, they are at 
their highest since the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act of 1935 
hit the industry. 

Obviously. this division of the 


average 


market would be pleased to see a 
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Republican Administration, rightly 
or wrongly. In any event, how- 
ever, the electric and gas industries 
are staunchly on their feet in our 
rising tide of business, according 
to most experts, and in a good posi- 
tion to benefit therefrom in coming 
years. no matter what the politics 
of the Washington Administration. 
Perhaps this is why there are more 
utility stocks in important port- 
folios today than in the more specu- 
lative days of the 1920s. 


Movements of Averages 


As to the movements of the 
averages. notably the industrial 
average. it should be remembered 
that it has reached a height where 
a 10 per cent decline or advance 
be remarkable if the 
news or trading tides warranted. 


would not 
However, in view of the wide dis- 
tribution stocks have today, short. 
quick declines or advances in the 
stock market. often reflecting the 
ideas of “short term” traders, are 
not likely to influence the great 
majority of investors unduly. 
Stocks are largely owned out- 
right, and their markets are con- 
trolled “out of Wall Street” today 
and have been for some time past. 
Even the great investment 
panies are quite competitive to a 
point where their market influence 
is diluted. Not long ago, a leading 


com- 


investment company _ liquidated 
some 55.000 shares of a well known 
industrial over a period of weeks. 
At the same time, two other invest- 
ment companies were among the 


principal buyers of this stock. The 





market price of that stock is now 
$7 a share higher than when this 
difference of opinion was being 
resolved, 

Pension and_ profit sharing 
funds, steadily becoming more im- 
portant in the investment markets, 
are usually very slow sellers. Since 
they have tax exemption, they 
make their purchases with a sub- 
stantial premium in their favor. 
New Offerings Rapidly Absorbed 

The pressure of funds to invest 
has surprised even optimistic firms 
which market new issues. The 
sharp increase in new offerings, 
both stocks and bonds, has been 
rapidly absorbed and the public 
is waiting for more. More will be 
forthcoming in coming months 
and it is expected will be favorably 
received. This is hardly a basis 
for any important bear movement 
—if it is not overdone. The rapidly 
increasing totals of investment 
funds, an increase which is likely 
to continue for a long time to 
come, will be a substantial cushion 
on declines and more important 
than “short” sales. It has come 
down to a competition between the 
great insurance companies and the 
public as to which will finance the 
erowth of the United States and 
the former continue to absorb a 
great volume of securities. 
particularly in longer term cor- 
porate bonds. 

There is a lot of bearishness 
prevalent at the moment, both in 
Wall Street and in general busi- 
ness, Undoubtedly. there was a lot 


new 


y business 
about the meaning of the Korean 
“police action.” 
many lines were piled up, par- 
ticularly in merchandise which it 
feared would 


of wrong guessing by 


Inventories in 


was srow scarce. 
The Government stressed these 
fears with President Truman’s 


“State of Emergency” and other 
measures. 

So far as the industrial machine 
of the United States is concerned, 
most business leaders that 
the only monkey wrench in it is 
the unnecessary amount of control 
which has produced poor distri- 
bution. Now. they believe, the 
chances are that few controls will 
be left in coming months. For- 
tunately, foreseeing this, inven- 
tories have been put in much bet- 
ter shape. Actually, there are some 
business leaders who maintain that 
we have seen the low level of busi- 
ness for 1952 and perhaps 1953 in 
several industries, particularly soft 
goods which st ffered most severely 
from inventory trouble. 


insist 


Sampling of Opinion 


I recently took a 10-man census 
of the market outlook for coming 
months from bankers, two 
leading brokers. two leading floor 
traders, two distinguished broker- 
age market commentators and two 


two 


successful veteran brokerage cus- 
tomers. Seven believe that the mar- 
ket will penetrate the 1951 highs, 
as measured by the industrial aver- 
age, before Election Day: two see 
10 to 15 per cent lower prices by 
November as measured by this 


‘ 











index, and the other expects litile 
change in markets during the com- 
ing months. 

I also took a 10-man census on 
for the final 
months of 1952. asking leaders in 
a variety of industries. Nine of 
these think we shall see a mildly 


business conditions 


rising volume of business and that 
the lows of 1952 have been estab- 
lished. at least in most lines. They 
are enthusiastic about the possi- 
bility of removal of controls which 
they say will not necessarily mean 
larger volume of business right 
away but will give them the right 
to distribute correctly and save 
Also. in the 
long run. this will mean better de- 


unnecessary expense. 


distribution. 
Only one businessman says that. 


fense and civilian 
with deflation here. business must 


adjust itself as time passes. 

Statistical Traditions 
Spring has come and the sap is 
rising. April, May and June have 
“standoff the 
last 55 years, being equally divided 
between 


proved months” in 
declines. 
They have been termed months of 
the traditional 
summer advance. since out of the 


advances and 


accumulation for 
last 55 Julys, 36 have shown ad- 
vances and only 19 declines. For 
August. 39 advances and 15 de- 
clines have 


occurred, — skipping 


\ugust. 1914, when the New York 
Stock Exchange was closed because 
of World War I. 

By the way, on April 28 the bull 
market will be 10 years old. It was 
on that date in 1942 that the Dow- 








SECURITY 
MEET IN CALIFORNIA 


ANALYSTS 


Further recognition of the 
importance of California to 
the national economy is con- 
tained in the announcement 
that the Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of The National Fed- 
eration of Financial Analysts 
Societies will be held in San 


Francisco and Los Angeles 
May 4-10. 
The first four sessions of 


the convention will be held in 
San Francisco; the last three 
in Los Angeles. 

While they are in Califor- 
largest the 
financial analysts — who study 
facts and figures in the inter- 
ests of investors—will visit in- 


nia’s two cities, 


dustrial plants, utilities, oil 


companies, airplane factories 
and other business enterprises 
which have made such impor- 
tant contributions to the state’s 
growth in recent years. 

















Jones industrial average dipped 
down. under stress of war-time 
forebodings. to 92.92. From there 
it climbed by irregular stages to 
276.37 on Sept. 13, 1951, the high- 
est point since the early 1930s. 
though the bull 
“swing” is still current. Facts to 
the contrary have not yet been es- 
tablished; but this Presidential 
vear calls for vigilance should the 
necessary facts appear. 


I write as 


Soviet Propa-Nomics 


THE SCIENCE OF 


By 


HE PoLirBuRO and its agents 
have devised special types of 
hate language for use in attacking 
the integrity of the Western World. 
Most 


are 


well-informed Americans 
well that the Soviets 
have prostituted the entire cultural 
apparatus into the service of the 
State. They 
art. the 
and other sciences. 


aware 


with 
biology 


have done so 


drama, music, 

Less widely realized is the fact 
that they have done the same thing 
with Actually. they 
consistently twist and distort eco- 


economics. 


nomics to a degree that make de- 
coding difficult. even for the pro- 
fessional economist. 

Perhaps an apt name for this 
Soviet weapon 
“Propa-nomics, ” 


be 
the mongrel off- 
spring of evil propaganda and 
fraudulent economics. 


new would 


Kremlin propaganda seems to 
fall into several readily-recogniz- 
able categories. The first of these 
is the “False Label” trick. It in- 
cludes many terms made familiar 
by the speeches and writings of 
Communist apologists. such as the 
following: 


Warmonger—Anyone who is will- 


ing to defend himself or his coun- 


ROBERT 


ECONOMIC LYING 


S. BYFIELD 





try. if need be by force of arms, 


from Soviet enslavement. 
Aggressor—Anyone or any nation 
opposing Soviet imperialism. 
People’s Democracy — A_ totali- 
tarian government taking orders 
from Moscow. 

Fascist State—A totalitarian gov- 
ernment not taking orders from 
Moscow. 


Profiteer—Anyone who makes a 
profit. 
Peace—A_ condition of helpless- 


ness and indefensibility before the 
Soviet military might. 
Peace-Loving—Any nation. people 
or individuals willing to cooperate 
with Moscow. 


Cooperation—*“Let us do what 
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we want and then help us do it.” 
Reactionary—According to Gen- 
eral Kotikov, a reactionary is any- 
one who isn’t a Communist. 
Monopoly—Any successful enter- 
prise. 


Monopolist—A_ businessman. 


Millionaire—An important busi- 
nessman. 

Billionaire — A very important 
businessman. 


Wall Street—Not a street nor a 
financial mechanism, but the sym- 
bol of capitalism, free enterprise 
and private property. 

War—Not necessarily the physical 
clash of men on a conventional 


battlefield, but propaganda, in- 


trigue, assassination, blackmail, 
economic pressure, infiltration, 


subversion, agitation, kidnapping 
and shakedowns. 
Colonialism—tThe act of a coun- 
try or a corporation in investing 
capital abroad to develop raw ma- 
terial resources. 
Imperialism — Investing money 
abroad for any purpose whatever. 
Ruling Circles—Anyone with a 
job in Washington who ever 
worked for a bank, a stock ex- 
change firm, an investment house 
or corporation with shares listed 
on any exchange. National City 
Bank, J. P. Morgan & Co. or Dillon 
Read & Co. affiliations count double. 
Then there’s the “Albatross” 
trick of hanging a dirty adjective 
around the neck of an expendable 
noun: it is never “profit.” Instead 
the Communists always refer to 
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“oigantic,” “tremendous,” “new 
and greater,” “fabulous,” “exorbi- 
tant,” “unconscionable” or “sky- 
rocketing” profit. Similar reference 
is made to “monopoly capitalism,” 
to “finance capitalism” or “impe- 
rialistic capitalism.” 

Perhaps the most insidious of all 
is the “ABC” trick, a subtle se- 
mantic device designed to give 
quick and simple answers to difh- 
cult problems. This scheme em- 
braces a series of deceptive slogans 
designed to trap the unwary into 
furthering the Soviets’ unholy ob- 
jectives. Some of them, which you 
“end to the 
prohibition of 
bomb,” “all foreign 
troops out of Korea,” “land re- 
form” and “unity for Germany.” 

The negative version of this 
trick is to set up a scapegoat. 

When all other scapegoats fail, 
the Soviets return to their favorite: 
Wall Street—the cause of all the 
world’s troubles. 

It is as simple as “ABC,” but 
more lethal for the Western World 
than the atom bomb itself. 

The burden of answering—and 
counter-attacking—the false Soviet 
propaganda machine must fall 
upon many shoulders—including 
yours. 

It will require the best efforts of 
government, 
and finance. 


will recognize, are an 
29 «66 


armaments race, 
the atom 


business, industry 





Mr. Byfield represented the New 
York Stock Exchange at the 6th 
United Nations General Assembly 
in Paris last November. 





FEDERAL 


TAXES BITE DEEPER 





F THERE IS a single investor in 
I the United States who still be- 
lieves that high corporate taxes 
have little particular bearing on 
his personal income or financial 


worth, the statistics appearing on 
pages 12 and 13 may well change 
his mind. 

They reveal that aggregate Fed- 
eral income and excess profits 
taxes paid in 1951 by only 50 com- 
panies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange exceeded the en- 
tire budget of the Fed- 


prises exceeded the amount of 
taxes the same corporations paid 
to the Government in 1950 by 
$716.527,000, or 29 per cent. And, 
the aggregate 1951 Federal tax 
bill was $1.215,753.000, or nearly 
62 per cent, larger than their total 
net income. 

Only two of the 50 companies 
which appear in the tabulation— 
Pure Oil and Standard Oil (Indi- 
ana)—had 1951 net incomes that 
were appreciably larger than their 
Federal tax payments. 

Of the 50 companies cited, a 
mere eight—Budd Company, Cel- 
anese, Gillette Safety Razor, P. 
Lorillard, Maytag, Mullins Manu- 
facturing, Publicker Industries 
and Radio Corporation — paid 
Federal taxes in 1951 which were 
less than the amount paid in 1950. 

No fewer than a dozen of the 


corporations listed paid taxes to 





eral Government for as 


. . CENTS 
: 092 Taxes and operating income of PER $ 
recent a year as 1928. E. I. du Pont de Nemours SALES 
3 —25 
Total income and ex- 
7 e FEDERAL TAXES ON OPERATING INCOME 
cess profits taxes paid OPERATING INCOME AFTER TAXES 
by these 50 listed com- - 


panies last year were 
$3.186.142.000. The 
Federal Budget for the 
fiscal year ended June 
30, 1928. amounted to 
$3.103.000.000. 

The 1951 Federal tax 
bill of these 50 enter- 




















the Government last which 


were equivalent 


year 
per share of 
common stock of the particular 


company—to roughly twice. or 


more. the actual common share 
earnings. 
American Brake Shoe earned 


only $5.19 a share on its common 
stock last year. but its 1951 Fed- 





$10.55 per share. Container Cor- 
poration’s 1951 net 
equivalent to $5.91 a share on its 


income was 
common stock and its Federal tax 
bill equalled $12.65 
share. 

Net income of Crucible Steel last 
year was equal to $11.89 a share: 
whereas its Federal taxes amounted 


a common 





eral taxes were equivalent to to $31.51 on its common stock. 
COMPARISON OF EARNINGS AND TAXES 
50 Listed Companies 
19 5 1 

Provision for Federal gor ibe eiee Srareree 
Income and Excess Earnings l'axes 

Profits Taxes* ee. aun 

1950 195] Share of Share of 

Reported Common Common 
Figures are in Thousands) Net Income Stock Stock 
Allied Chemical & Dye.... $ 32.822 $ 66,159 $ 40548 $ 4.58 $ 7.47 
American Brake Shoe ..... 5.900 11.550 6.468 5.19 10.55 
American Can ........--s:- 30,500 35.900 30.136 1101 14.51 
American Locomotive ...... 5.443 9.918 7.014 3.16 5.57 
Amer. Radiator & Std. Sani. 26.000 34.700 22,027 2.16 3.46 
Amer. Smelt. & Refining... 25,772 1).274 39.742 6.89 7.66 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 122.000 162.000 106.531 10.43 16.91 
Budd Company pany 21.500 18.100 10.882 2.89 5.10 
Celanese Corp. of Amer.... 41.000 27,250 24.800 3.50 1.66 
Cova-Cola Co. ...... 24.898 32,734 26.123 6.11 7.66 
Container Corp. of Amer... 10,620 25,050 12,065 5.91 12.65 
Continental Can ‘ 11.675 18.775 15.210 4.65 5.99 
Crucible Steel of Amer.. 8.200 18.099 8.363 11.89 31.51 
Diamond Alkali ....... 4.368 12,324 6.674 2.95 5.45 
du Pont de Nemours... 212.870: 360.0404: 220.743 1.64 7.97 
Eaton Mfg. 12,300 20.975 10.296 5.75 «11.72 
General Electric 197.000 277.500 138,116 4.81 9.66 
General Motors ‘ 977.616! 982.518) 506.199 5.63 11.19 
General Tire & Rubber .... 7,000 12,750 7.016 11.17 21.48 
Gillette Safety Razor 16.660 16.643 15.738 3.58 4.17 
Granite City Steel 5,420 7.980 5,142 4.02 6.24 
S. S. Kresge 14.240 14,534 14,924 2.70 2.63 
Link-Belt 6.014 10.300 8.166 4.93 6.22 
P. Lorillard 5,651 5.588 5,126 78 2.24 
Mack Trucks 1,248 2,387 2,347 1.57 1.60 
* Includes some State Income and possibly other taxes where the breakdown was not given. 
t Includes provision for renegotiation b Includes foreign income taxes 

On operatu Income 








Eaton Manufacturing earned $5.75 
per share in 1951, after paying 
Federal taxes equal to $11.72 a 
share. 

Electric earned $4.81 
1951. but its Fed- 
eral tax bill was equivalent to $9.66 
a share: while Motors 
$5.63 a share 


after paying Federal taxes equiva- 


General 
per share in 
General 


showed common 


lent to $11.19 on its junior stock. 

Respective share earnings and 
Federal taxes for General Tire & 
Rubber were $11.17 and $21.48: 
for Minneapolis-Honeywell. $3.16 
and $6.22: for National Acme. 
$4.76 and $10.50: for National 
Malleable & Steel Castings. $8.70 
and $18.32. and for Sharon Steel. 
$8.06 and $16.80. 





COMPARISON OF EARNINGS AND TAXES 


50 Listed Companies 


19 5 1 

Provision for Federal — ae, 
Income and Excess Earnings ‘Taxes 

Profits Taxes* Per _ Pet - 

1950 195] Share of Share of 

Reported Common Common 
Figures are in Thousands) Net Income Stock Stock 
BE, ce siariitnineei ieuens $ 10,297 $ 7.5860 $ 6.080 $ 3.28 $ 4.69 
Minn.-Honeywell Regulator. 13.366 17.599 9,277 3.16 6.22 
re 5.198 1.942 £.580 3.53 3.81 
National Acme ............ 1.900 5.250 2.381 1.760 © 10.50 
Nat'l. Cash Register ....... 8.850 16.646 11.702 5.94 8.45 
pg ee ee 8.670 11.580 7.395 3.12 5.2] 
Natl. Mall. & Steel Cast... 3.500 8.700 4.131 8.70 18.32 
Matt. SWOMF sinc ciecacss. 6.925 17.100 10,933 743 FUG 
Owens-Illinois Glass ...... 22.800 31.320 17.022 5.97 10.25 
Pan Amer. Pet. & Transport 13.670 28.500 24.286 5.14 6.06 
Be as, BOT Se erovciemscacas 10.500 18.700 33.405 1.07 5.92 
Publicker Industries 6.603 3.400 2.637 0.87 1.29 
PME ME Sood nase inkar 10.505 22.015 33,593 7.88 5.53 
Radio Corp. of America... 50.743 32.030 31,192 2.02 2.31 
St. Regis Paper .......5.. 7.750 20.500 16.796 3.11 3.96 
a 9.945 18.480 8.861 8.06 = 16.80 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 54.129 91.703 148.697 9.71 5.99 
Thompson Products ....... 7.837 11.948 7.687 6.20 10.12 
Underwood Corp. ... 3.550 7.530 1.970 6.77 = 10.25 
United Air Lines 5.182 8.672 8.563 3.57 3.78 
United Carbon Co. . 2.065 2,327 3.645 £.58 2.92 
ye MO esse stairs 234.000 398.000 183.953 6.08 = 15.24 
Victor Chemical Works 3.788 1.300 2.880 1.60 2.80 
Westinghouse Electric 77,229 104.560 64.578 4.03 6.72 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 33.820 38,692 30.644 915 FESS 


$2.409.615 


* Includes some State Income and possibly 


$3.186.142 $1.970.389 


other taxes where the breakdown was not given. 














The world’s largest steel pro- 
ducer, United States Steel Cor- 
poration, earned $6.08 per share 
on its common stock in 1951 after 
paying Federal taxes which were 
equal to $15.24 a share on its 
common. 

Nineteen of the listed corpora- 
tions each paid 1951 Federal taxes 
$25.000,000- 


which topped the 


mark. 





Hi Puitires On Taxes 


Pointing out that the Gov- 
ernment last year took in taxes 
from General Motors Corpora- 
tion “the largest bite ever 
taken from any one corpora- 
tion anywhere any time,” H. I. 
Phillips observed in his syn- 
dicated newspaper column re- 
cently that “somebody’s clutch 
is slipping, and it isn’t Uncle 
Sam’s.” 

“Washington,” the noted hu- 
morist added, “is now hitting 
GM without sounding its horn. 
The stockholder’s greatest need 
is a jack that will lift a flat 
shareholder. 

“Elmer Twitchell, who has a 
few shares in the motor indus- 
try, out today for a 
sweeping change. He wants the 
bumper put on the share owner 
instead of on the car. ‘The 
Government is smashing into 
the corporations and the in- 
vestor at high speed and from 
all directions,’ he groans. ‘It 
is driving on the left side of 
the road, operating with lights 
out and steering with a _ ba- 
zooka.’ ” 


came 
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These heavy contributors were 
Allied Chemical, American Can, 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary, American Smelting, 
Bethlehem Steel, Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, Coca-Cola, Con- 
tainer Corporation, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours, General Electric, 
General Motors, Owens-Illinois 
Pan American Petroleum, 
J. C. Penney, Radio Corporation, 
Standard Oil (Indiana), U. S. 
Steel, Westinghouse Electric and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 

General Motors paid the largest 
1951 Federal tax bill—$982.518.,- 
000—of any of the 50 corporations 
cited: followed by U. S. Steel, du 
Pont and General Electric. 

While many of the companies 
shown in the tabulation are leaders 
in their particular fields of activity, 
the 50 enterprises actually repre- 
sent less than 5 per cent of the 
nearly 1,100 corporations which 
have securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

If the table is notable for some 
of the outstanding business enter- 
prises it contains, it is equally no- 
table by reason of those that are 
omitted, None of the big railroad 
or utility companies is included; 
also missing are such enterprises 


Glass, 


as Aluminum Company, American 
Telephone & Telegraph, Goodyear, 
Goodrich, International Harvester, 
Johns-Manville, Standard Oil (New 
Jersey) and others. 

Some of these were omitted be- 
cause their 1951 reports had not 
been made public: others because 
of space limitations. 





BOOK VALUE 
ISN’T 
MARKET 
VALUE 


YOME YEARS AGO, this writer at- 
i) tended the rather stormy an- 
nual meeting of a large industrial 
corporation. 

Only a few of the share owners 
present had a good word to say 
for management. One of them, 
however, optimistically stressed the 
fact that the book value of the 
company’s common stock was al- 
most $100 per share higher than 
its current market price. 

No one disputed this view open- 
ly, but at least one observer felt 
that he might have been better ad- 
vised to base his optimism on 
something than 


more tangible 


book value. 


Why? Let’s take a look at what 
book value actually is. 

The book value of a share of 
common stock is ascertained by 
adding up all the assets (generally 
excluding intangible assets). From 
this sum are deducted all liabili- 
ties and stock issues ahead 
of the common. The remainder is 
then divided by the number of out- 
standing common shares. 


any 


Little Close Relationship 

Few experienced investors or 
speculators now pay much more 
than passing attention to a stock’s 
book value. They have learned 
that book value frequently bears 
little close relationship to earning 
power of a corporation or the mar- 
ket price of its shares. 

The factor of book value. how- 
ever, may be somewhat more im- 
portant in the case of public utility 
stocks and shares of some finan- 
cial enterprises. In the case of 
utilities, their rates may be gov- 
erned largely by the value of the 
assets of the enterprise. calculated 


Here’s Tue Way It Works 





\SSETS 
Fixed assets 
$153.200,000 
85.900,000 
15.700.000 
$254.800,000 


after depr. 
Current assets 
Other assets 


Totals 


$96.600.000 = 





Assets minus liabilities - 
5.515.000 shares of common stock - 
which is book value per common share. 


LIABILITIES 


Funded debt 
Pfd. stocks 


Current liab. 


$ 80,100,000 
61.100.000 
17,000,000 

$158.200.000 

- $96.600.000 


$17.51, 














fair” 
current value. In the case of finan- 


at either original cost or 


cial companies, whose assets are 
liquid the book 
value influence invest- 
ment decision. However, it is by 


for most part. 


may any 
no means rare for the shares of a 
bank. for instance. to sell in the 
market for half book value or less. 

\ comparison of book values 
and market prices of a group of 
stocks shows no readily discern- 
ible pattern of relationship. 








The accompanying tabulation of 
30 unrelated common stocks shows 
that the book values of more than 
half are lower than the low market 
prices for the same stocks in a re- 
cent 14-month period. On the other 
hand, at least eight of the stocks 
have book values higher than the 
highest market prices recorded for 
those issues in the same period. 

Book values shown were com- 
puted by Standard & Poor’s and 
are the latest available. 





NAME OF COMPANY 
Rie’ Lise6....s/606.0<- 
Aircraft Co., 
Radio Corporation of 


Eastern 
Douglas 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp... 
Chrysler Corporation... 
Johns-Manville Corp........ eta 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp..... 
Co eeeeees 


Owens-Illinois Glass 
Bristol-Myers 
Electric 
International 


General Electrie Co........ 
Harvester 
Armour & Co... 

The _ eae 
General Foods Corp... . 
National Distillers 
Otis > ee 
(American Nis Scorsese 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.. 
International Paper Co. 
Continental Oil Co....... ‘ 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
F. W. Woolworth Co.... 
R. H. Macy eS Ca. .: 
Sears. Roebuck & Co.. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co 
Bethlehem Steel 
surlington Mills : 
The American Tobacco Co.... 
The Columbia Gas System. Ine 


Borden 


Products Corp.. 
Elevator 


Corp.. 
Corp.. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co 





America....... 


Book VALUE AND MARKET PRICE 
30 SAMPLED COMPANIES REPRESENTING DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES 





Market 
Price Range 
Book Value 1.3. 91—3:4-82 
ie Eames sua $13.37 $19 -30 
piahiecnclareosk 67.20 4314-6674 
eke Reobrinnes 5.64 1624-26 
38.42 1714-2434 
s ichanat tees 58.86 6514-8234 
aLaee ed 43.06 47 734 
34.65 58 -77% 
perka done 44.48 7334-891, 
ear waane Sy tramesiraes 16.40 30-4014 
a hacenieese 26.76 1914-6374 
Reiwpangca econ’ 43.43 3014-3734 
giniae bys 41.51 834-127%% 
$1.28 16 -53 
sre eae Sokteans 28.73 397.4856 
piesa 24.23 2616-3714 
Laereeack 28.86 3374-3936 
beara edeanet 83.35 
TOE Pee eee 73.17 
saps Gale scence Se aoe 37.67 
Seacata 25.45 1814-6814 
iu Wei 100.64 1674-2614 
pasion 32.10 1156-4614 
35.32 3014-38 
29.32 5114-58 
52.42 1214-6614 
77.94 1614-60 
21.37 1634-2554 
Seaccns 47.35 59 -687% 
eee 13.02 1234-164 


3234-47 








Who Owns 
Stocks? 


TPE TIME Is long past when, in 
| jemi estimation, common 
stocks were all speculations, with 
an investment tinge granted to 
only a few. A great depression 
was required to throw light upon 
values which had existed for many 
years in old-established, well-man- 
aged corporations. For one thing. 
a great many speculators, getting 
“hung up” with stocks bought dur- 
ing the market exuberance of the 
1920's, paid for them in full, had 
the certificates transferred to them- 
selves instead of leaving them in 
brokerage accounts . . . and, pretty 
that dividends 
were worth getting. 

Out of the sober 1930’s grew, 
also, a significant refinement—a 
sharpening-——of research into the 
background of stocks. Through re- 
search. the worth of many stocks 
as income 


soon, discovered 


their 
owners has been registered upon 
the knowledge of all classes of in- 


producers for 


vestors as never in the past. mean- 
ing prior to 1935. 


Basic Reasons 


These observations may 
simplify the basic reasons for to- 


day's enlarged interest in stocks. 


over- 


There are such fundamentals to 
he considered as improved earn- 


ings. increased dividends. stock- 


split-ups and stock dividends, 
and investor needs for higher-than- 
interest-rate returns on invested 
money, 

Who owns stocks? 


As a 


and 


“then 
back no 
longer than seven years ago, the 


contrast between 


now, referring 
ranks of owners have been swelled 
by new corporate investors. Pen- 
sion funds, a mushroom growth, 
constitute the latest constituent of 
large-scale stock investor rosters. 
Such funds may be estimated in 
the scores of thousands. Some 24 
states now permit the investment of 
prescribed percentages of fiduciary 
funds in stocks. under certain limi- 
tations. Twenty years ago. outside 
Massachusetts with its “Prudent 
Man” rule. liberal states 
could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. 


such 


College Funds Buy Stocks 


College endowments. which ten 
years ago infrequently invested 
more than 15 per cent of their 
funds in common stocks. now are 
found with 30 to 45 per cent in 
stocks. The $2,500,000.000 — or 
more of investment company hold- 
ings are largely stocks—an area 
of share ownership involving only 
a few millions of dollars 20 years 
ago. 

The individual investor is: sur- 
rounded by precedents established 
by institutions skillfully guided by 
research. It would not be out of 
place to suggest the value which 
lies for individuals in the study of 
large portfolios. 
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ETS HEAR your guess about 
i what's most important in mak- 
ing the stock market a continuous 
affair. 

did 


well prices are important. But the 


Prices. vou say? M-m-n, 
wide publication of prices for 
stocks has a greater importance. 
So that brings the stock ticker to 
the head of the class. 

Did you know that, for many 

stock brokers were their 
animated tickers? Brokers 
equipped with antelope legs and 


years, 


own 


race horse lung capacity had a 
preferred status. They'd jot down 
prices in the crowd in the New 
York Stock Exchange and run with 
them to their offices. for the bene- 
fit of customers. Speed was of the 
essence. In the early 1860s an es- 
pecially fleet broker gained local 
fame as “the American deer.” 
Brokers couldn't do all the “leg 
work.” of course. and some hired 
them. 


messengers to aid 


Some Diehards 
after E. A. Calahan. an 
electric battery expert for a tele- 


Even 


graph company, solved the me- 
chanics of a ticker’s operation in 
1867, there were diehard Ex- 
change members who liked the old 
because the runners often 
brought back buy and sell orders. 

Galloping figures on Wall Street 
weren't so bad except for colli- 


system 


sions with unwary pedestrians now 
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The Indispensable Ticker 









and then. But Mr. Calahan thought 
something should be done to end 
the confusion caused by brokers 
and messengers jamming their way 
into and out of the crowd on the 
floor in busy markets. He built a 
ticker and the Gold & Stock Tele- 
graph Co. was formed (it still ex- 
ists under that name: its stock is 
on the Stock Exchange list). Dem- 
of the machine 
verted skeptical brokers, and, with- 


onstrations con- 
in a year, the ticker became indis- 
pensable. 
Improved Machines 

The first ticker printed a stock’s 
full name and price in a straight 
line. A better mechanism was de- 
veloped in 1873, printing name 
and price on two lines from a sin- 
gle type “wheel.” Other new ma- 
chines were devised. Another tele- 
graph company ‘ 
Competition 


‘oot into the act.” 
the ticker’s 
rental cost from $25 a month down 
to $10, then it proceeded to leap 
back and forth between these two 
prices, until the Stock Exchange. 
seeing a good producer of revenue 
was resting in its hands, took con- 
trol of its quotations. 


sent 


The Exchange bought out the 
Commercial Telegram Co., a com- 
petitor of the Gold & Stock Com- 
pany, in 1890, called it the New 
York Quotation Co. and undertook 
the exclusive distribution of prices 
to members in New York, south of 
Chambers Street. The New York 





@4 i: 
#. 


Stock Exchange still owns _ this 
company. 

Western Union acquired half of 
the Gold & Stock Telegraph Com- 
pany's stock. Since then, Western 
Union has served the entire coun- 
try. except for members in down- 
town New York. as well as foreign 
countries, through this subsidiary. 

Existing records fail to tell when 
corporation names were first re- 
duced to ticker symbols. Whoever 
thought up this idea to speed the 
dissemination of prices probably 
was little aware of the future prob- 
lems he was launching. Imagine 
the kind of crossword puzzle which 
the Exchange's 


Department of 
Floor Procedure has faced. When 





The ticker carries stock prices in- 
stantaneously to investors in all 
parts of the country. 
listings reached 500, then 1,000 
and later more than 1,200, the 
job of working combinations out 
of a 26-lettered alphabet. so that 
none was a duplicate of another, 

became increasingly difficult. 
The task requires (1) a symbol 
which. if possible. will be asso- 


ciated readily with the security; 
(2) a symbol employing the fewest 
possible letters, with a single one 
for especially active stocks, like 
“NX” for U. S. Steel and “T” for 
American Tel. & Tel.: (3) letters 
unlike one another in shape, to 
avoid confusion in hastily-written 
records of purchases and sales by 
brokers on the floor, and (4) let- 
ters not easily confused for others 
over the telephone and combina- 
tions which Morse telegraph opera- 
tors could send and receive without 
“blurring.” 

The ticker today carries prices 
instantaneously to thousands of 
brokerage offices from coast to 
coast, to the press associations and 
to many newspapers. Cabled over- 
seas. the symbols permit the most 
important stock market news 
prices—to appear in the Paris edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Trib- 
une daily and in other foreign 
newspapers. 

Todays stock market could 
hardly exist without the ticker. for 
every price established on the 
Exchange has its roots in the pre- 
ceding prices; and throughout 
each business day a price-pattern 
is woven that “makes the market.” 


Statistical and other factual informa- 
tion as well as comment regarding any 
securities referred to in THE EXCHANGE 
have been obtained from sources deemed 
to be reliable, but THe EXCHANGE as- 
sumes no responsibility for their accu- 
racy or completeness. Neither such in- 
formation nor any reference to any 
particular securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 
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CHICAGO AND 
SOUTHERN AIR 
LINES, INC. 


924,326 


Shares 
Capital Stock. No Par 
Ticker Symbol: CGO 











\Y REATER industrialization of the 
y south has 
brought a steady increase in traffic 
for Southern Air 


and southwest 


Chicago and 
Lines. Inc. 

It operates passenger. mail and 
express service between Chicago 
Detroit and Mem- 
phis: Kansas City and Memphis: 
Memphis and Houston: Memphis 
New 


Houston and Caracas, Venezuela. 


and Memphis: 


and Orleans. and between 
via New Orleans. Havana, Cuba. 
and Kingston. Jamaica. 

this airline 
$508.000 in 


1930. 


Revenues of 


proved from 


its first year of operation, to $16.- 








Cabin of C. & S. Constellation in 
flight. The company added six of 
these planes to its fleet last vear. 
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236.930 in 1951. 
after taxes rose to $1.130,959. 
equal to $2.22 per share of capital 
stock, last year from $850.035, or 
$1.68 a share. in 1950. 


Net earnings 


The addition last year of six new 
Constellations contributed substan- 
tially 
These planes are supplemented by 
12 DC-3’s: the line’s fleet of 18 
planes serves 25 cities along 5.749 
miles of 


to its improved earnings. 


domestic and_ interna- 
tional routes. 

Chicago and Southern believes 
that 


good prospects of growth as the 


its international routes have 


Caribbean tourist trade increases 
and Venezuela becomes more in- 
dustrialized. 

In a move to widen its opera- 
tions. C. & S. has sought approval 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
interchange with 
other airlines. One of these pro- 
posed plans would link C. & S. 
with Trans World 
dianapolis. 


arrangements 


Airlines at In- 
permitting — the 
lines to offer one-plane flights from 
Houston to New York: 
would connect with Pan American 
at Houston. permitting through 
flights from Chicago to Mexico 
City. 


\s its passenger revenues have 


two 


another 


increased in recent years. the air- 
line points out, C. & S. has become 
less dependent on mail revenues. 

C. & S. has boosted its payments 
to share owners in each of the last 
three 
1951 rose to 65 cents per share 


vears. Dividends paid in 


from 50 cents in 1950 and 35 cents 
in 1949, 


Tale of Old 
Stock Listings 


IME IS UNSPARING in the changes 
Th causes, and the listings of 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change constitute a mirror in 
which time’s face is clearly re- 
flected, 

Although the Exchange has been 
a market place for 160 years, only 
a few shares under their present- 
day corporate names have been on 
the trading list for as long as 60 
years—with important exceptions. 
Some railroad shares go back for 
more than a century. 

Examination of old and more 
recent listing records indicates that 
change has been registered prin- 
cipally through mergers. Many 
corporations with shares on the 
Exchange disappeared during the 
decades, but far more were united 
with other companies. Such 
changes often resulted in new 
names, which in many cases, make 
the tracing listings 
down to today’s stock list virtually 
impossible. 

“Listing” 
trading” 


of original 


and 
have a 


“accepted for 
difference in 
status, considering the older shares 
on the Exchange. Formal listing 
was not required until 1869. Prior 
to that stock could be 
traded in if proposed by an Ex- 
change member and accepted by a 
majority of the members. 

Oddly, in the light of today’s 
market, few “industrial” 


year, a 


issues 


were dealt in on the Exchange 
until the 1890s. Only a bare hand- 
ful were admitted to dealings be- 
fore 1880. Pullman Incorporated 
is identifiable as the successor of 
the Pullman Palace Car Company 
whose shares were listed on the Ex- 
change on December 19, 1877. 

Another elderly and identifiable 
current stock is Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Co., deriving from 
the Consolidation Coal Co. which 
came on the Board on April 26. 
1870. Homestake Mining Co.. as it 
is today, was listed on January 2, 
1879. American Tobacco Co. pre- 
ferred reached the Exchange on 
September 10, 1890, and the com- 
mon stock was first traded in on 
May 8, 1895. This was the original 
company, antedating its split-up 
into component concerns through 
application of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. 

General Electric Co. 
then both common and preferred 
were listed in 1892. 


shares- 


Rail Listings 

A comparatively modern listing. 
as railroads go, was Union Pacific 
on September 13, 1870, but such 
properties as New York Central. 
Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, Reading 
and Illinois Central dominated the 
trading in the 1850's. Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with the longest consecu- 
tive annual dividend record of all 
Stock Exchange shares, is a new- 
comer, having been listed on De- 
cember 1, 1900. Previously. the 
principal market had been on the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 





I'D LIKE TO OWN SOME STOCK 
—BUT WHAT DOES A WOMAN 
NEED TO KNOW FIRST? 


“Frankly, it started with the woman 
next door. I don’t see why she always 
waits till J’m there to tear open her mail 
and tuck a dividend check in her purse. 
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“T’d like to own stock, but what must 
I know first? There must be a thousand 
stocks to pick from. That’s one problem. 
What’s for me? I expect there’s some 
risk, but don’t lots of women own stock 
—really ?” 


“AN ‘S$ MYOA MAN “LAPULS TIVA IT 
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Women own a bigger share of Ameri- 
can business than many realize. In many 
prominent corporations women share 
owners outnumber men. 
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But don’t buy stocks with money you 
need for insurance, home payments, or 
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emergencies. Keep that separate. 
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Stay away from “tips” of well-mean- 
ing friends. Get the business informa- 
tion you want from a member firm of 
the New York Stock Exchange. And re- 
member, there’s a risk in owning any 
kind of property. 

Every day women walk into the offices 
of member firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange. They talk investments across 
a desk, ask questions, get answers. They 
know these firms don’t charge for that 
kind of service. 





Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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